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WTO Tidbits 
GATS (services) special session 


The current round of negotiations started at the 
beginning of the year, in conformity with article 
XIX, which provides that negotiations on the 
pursuit of liberalization of services should resume 
5 years after the GATS came into force. These 
negotiations have been particularly concerned with 
the liberalization of sectors placed under 
governmental authority, such as the health and 
education services. Although these services, which 
are "carried out under the governmental 
umbrella", are explicitly excluded from the GATS 
(Art.1), many participants fear that the 
liberalization of these sectors may lead to more 
stringent privatisation, and jeopardize universal 
access to these services. The Services Division 
Trade Director affirmed that such fears were "false 
or unfounded", and that these services "would not 
enter into the negotiation, nor would they be the 
object of pledges concerning market access or 
replacement disciplines". 

The EU, Hong-Kong, Japan, Korea, Norway and 
Singapore have, besides, presented a common 
communiqué calling for "reasoned progress on 
multilateral liberalization" in the field of maritime 
services, supported by the US, which had 
previously opposed this. 


After the ASEAN Trade Ministers' meeting 


This meeting ended without reaching a consensus 
on the setting up of a Free Trade Area. Because 
of the disagreement between Malaysia and 
Thailand on the lowering of tariffs on automobile 
products, a protocol was-negotiated to delay the 
liberalization of certain sectors, the member 
States affected by these limitations receiving 
compensations. 


Malaysia, Supported by Indonesia and _ the 
Philippines, persuaded its partners not to 
implement the lowering of customs duties 
provided for in the agreement which, if it were 
ratified, would link the ASEAN to the big Oceania 
economies. Supachai, Moore's  successor- 
designate in 2002, intends to propose the creation 
of a regional mechanism which would allow China 
and the ASEAN to negotiate mutual tariff 
concessions, the aim being to help the less 
developed countries by allowong them to enter 
into competition with Chinese products. This was 
his answer to fears that these economies might 
suffer from the admission of China to the WTO. In 
a common communiqué, the ASEAN, Japanese, 
Korean and Chinese ministers demanded that 
"improvements and the development of rules and 
disciplines like the Anti-Dumping Agreement" 
should be put on the agenda of the next round. 
The US is totally opposed to this, deeming that it 
would lead to even greater difficulties of 
application. 


Some extracts from the UNCTAD 2000 Report on 
Investments in the world 
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Direct Investments Abroad (DIAs) have been 
growning significantly year by year, due especially 
to fusions and acquisitions (F&A). According to 
UNCTAD, these F&As could represent an obstacle 
to competition for the developing countries. They 
are less apt to stimulate transfer of technology, 
and can have a negative impact on employment. 


In Africa, 70% of DIAs in 99 (5% of the total of 
developing countries) are concentrated in 5 
countries: Angola, Egypt, Nigeria, South Africa 
and Morocco. 


In Latin America, 80% are concentrated in 4 
countries: Brazil, Argentina, Mexico and Chile. A 
steep fall in DIA is to be noted in Colombia, 
Venezuela and Ecuador. 


The US wants to revise exemptions for subsidies 
to agriculture 


The US requests that a WTO work group come up 
with a clearer definition of reputedly unassailable 
subsidies. It wants to redefine national aids, 
putting them in 2 categories: those which modify 
trade rules and those which don't, so as to exempt 
direct payments carried out in accordance with the 
Transitory Payments to the agricultural market, 
voted in 96, and which do not figure in the 
Uruguay Round agreement on agriculture. 


Work group on "International Treaties 
omc.marseille@attac.org Wherever you live, you 
can help this theme work group. Just contact 
them! 





Tobin Tax (European Parliament) 


A debate on the Tobin Tax will take place on 
Tuesday 24th October in the plenary session of 
the European Parliament in Strasbourg during 
Question Time to the Council between 18:00 and 
19:00. 


Initiated by the intergroup "Capital tax, fiscal 
systems and globalisation", about a dozen MEPs 
from various countries have issued questions to 
the Council concerning taxation and international 
financial transactions. For the MEPs who are 
members of the intergroup, Europe must play a 
leading role in the’ fight against financial 
speculation, the foundation of new international 
rules, and aid to developing countries. 


The Parliamentary Assembly of ACP-UE, 
representing Politicians from the 15 countries of 


the Union, and more than 70 African, Caribbean 
and Pacific countries expressed this wish on 
Wednesday 11th October 2000 by calling for the 
creation of a Tobin-style tax. 


The MEPs will ask the French Presidency of the 
Council to take this opportunity to propose to the 
European institutions the installation of a tax on 
currency transactions made within the European 
Union. 


For the members of the intergroup, it is time to 
stop merely expressing support for the Tobin Tax, 
and passing the issue from one Member State to 
the other, and time to take the initiative in making 
Europe the first Tobin zone. 


Harlem DESIR 

President of the intergroup 
Glyn FORD 

Secretary for the intergroup 


Seoul 020 ~ Significant, but not Enough! 


The actions started bright and early on Oct. 20th, 
with the leadership of KoPA (Korean People's 
Action against Investment Treaties and the WTO) 
and the People's Rally Committee attempting to 
deliver a letter protesting the free trade/neo- 
liberal agenda of the Asia Europe Meeting. 
However, police stopped the attempt immediately 
after they got off the bus in front of the 
conference site. A placard reading "No _ to 
Neoliberal Globalization" and "No to Structural 
Adjustment Programs," was torn away from the 
hands of the religious, labor, human rights, and 
social movement leaders’ hands. Police violently 
pushed away the protestors using shields and 
clubs. The leadership conducted an immediate sit- 
in protest at the site, explaining to reporters the 
situation and declaring that since peaceful means 
are being blocked, ‘other means to deliver the 
people's voice’ would have to be used. 


With such efforts being repressed, it did not take 
long for the direct actions to commence. Students 
took to the streets an hour later, in close to a 
dozen places in the Seoul area, in an effort to 
draw the police away from the site of the summit 
meetings. The government and police had 
announced several weeks before the meetings 
that all demonstrations would be_ prohibited 
around the ASEM Tower and had stationed 30,000 
policemen around the tower to enforce the 
announcement. Students teamed up in groups of 
20 or so, ‘popped out' of subway stations near 
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main intersections and blocked off roads, and then 
dispersed when police showed up. A little later in 
the morning, a rally jointly organized by the 
Korean People's Action Against Investment 
Treaties and the WTO and the People's Rally 
Committee was held in downtown Seoul about 4 
miles away from the ASEM Tower. Over 3000 
workers, students, and activists gathered and 
demanded an end to the neo-liberal free trade 
order. They demanded an end to plans for 
privatization of the public sector and reduction of 
working hours. They started to march toward the 
conference site but were soon stopped by police. 
Clashes ensued between the activists and police 
wielding clubs. Ten activists were injured in the 
process. 


In the afternoon, 20,000 gathered in at Olympic 
Park for the main event of the day: The Seoul Day 
of Action Against Neo-liberal Globalization rally. 
Speakers both national and foreign, spoke about 
the atrocities caused by neo-liberal globalization, 
in front of a huge sign on the stage which read 'no 
to Neo-liberalism,' ‘humans before profits’. Sign 
held by participants read ‘enough destruction of 
our lives,' 'no to BITs (Bi-lateral Investment 
Treaties).' A huge statue, made by a famous 
Korean artist from the bomb shells and empty 
cartridges gathered at American bombing ranges 
in Korea, was unveiled during the rally. Afterwards 
another march toward the conference site 
followed, and again police blocked the march 
about a mile away from the ASEM Tower. Tensions 
mounted as each side deliberated on what actions 
to take next. Intense discussions went on within 
the ranks on whether to push forward or call off 
the rally at the police blockade. However, in the 
end, the leadership of the organizing committee 
decided to call off the rally. Many participants 
remained at the blockade for an hour after the 
decision, refusing to move. Afterwards, criticisms 
of the decision filled related web pages. 


Demonstrations continued late into the night, as 
close to 1000 students held a separate rally in the 
northern part of the city, continuing the struggle 
of the day. Students retreated into a university 
nearby afterwards and this marked the end of the 
020 struggle in Seoul. 


The joint independent media project group for 
ASEM 2000 has been as active as anyone bringing 
news of the struggle to the people of the world 
through radio broadcasts, text news, and video 
clips. All the actions of the 19th and 20th, as well 
as of the preparatory process for the struggle can 


be seen at the KoPA website 
(http: //antiwto.jinbo. net). 


The evaluations of the O20 struggle are still on- 
going, but the outcomes of the struggle pose 
some very basic questions for the progressive 
movement here in Korea. The movement's 
products are perhaps clear: mobilizing more than 
20,000 for the actions, bringing the struggles of 
Seattle, Washington, and Prague to East Asia, 
demonstrating that the voice of the people against 
neo-liberalism exists world-wide, engaging in an 
active discussion with the people of Korea on the 
effects of globalization and what alternatives exist. 
But analysis of the failures and limitations of the 
movement is not so easy. The struggle was not 
able to have a direct effect on the meetings 
themselves; the relationship between the civic 
movement sector and people's movement sector 
was constantly a problem; democratic decision 
making process within the organizing committee 
came into question; and many more. 


The struggle against neo-liberal globalization has 
ended in Seoul. For now, that is. But we here in 
South Korea know that the struggle continues 
today for the people all over the world fighting for 
democratic rights, for diversity, for the 
environment, for human rights, and for all the 
values that we hold dear. We will be coming to 
you once more with an evaluation on the O20 
struggle here in Seoul, with the hope that it will be 
of help to all those who are concerned with the 
same issues which we are. We hope to meet you 
again, wherever the struggle takes us next. 


The Struggle of the People Continues!! An 
Immediate Stop to Neo-Liberal Globalization!! 
More information on the actions can be seen at: 
http: //antiwto.jinbo.net 

Regular updates on the preparations for the ASEM 
action can be heard through the_ internet 
broadcasts at: 
http: //cast.jinbo.net/news/ yundai.html 

Contact us at: kopa@jinbo.net 

Korean People's Action against Investment 
Treaties and the WTO(KoPA) / People's Rally 
Committee 


The Climate 


Climate change is happening now and 
everywhere. 


Our climate is changing. This is undisputed by the 
majority of the world’s’ scientists and 
governments. Effects of climate change on 
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weather, tidal patterns and the natural disasters 
that result from these are directly linked to 
increases in greenhouse gases resulting from 
human activity. Yet government, business and 
most of the environment movement have failed to 
prevent the threats we now face. 


Fossil fuels, which emit the carbon that is 
changing the climate, are a doomed source of 
energy. However, as can be seen by the effect of 
the recent fuel protests we are frighteningly 
addicted to oil. There must be a just transition 
from our dependency on this energy, which does 
not punish the poor. If we do act now, suffering 
from climate change plus the shortage of fuels will 
explode. 


However the UN process is so flawed that it 
proposes to solve climate change using another 
environmental hazard - nuclear energy. Nuclear 
has its own catastrophic environmental threats. 
This is a dying industry using climate change as a 
last attempt to legitimize itself. Another disturbing 
development in the negotiations is the proposed 
trade in carbon emissions that would allow 
Nothern countries and their corporations to escape 
having to cut their own emissions. 


COP 6: The Hague 


In November 2000, the 6" meeting of the 
Conference of the Parties - or COP 6 - will discuss 
the implementation of the Kyoto Protocol, which 
was signed in 1997 as part of the United Nations 
Convention on Climate Change. The very basis of 
this treaty is flawed. The targets agreed in Kyoto 
in 1997 of 5.2% on average are dangerously 
inadequate. The UN’s own scientists (IPCC) state 
that a minimum of 60% reductions is necessary to 
even begin to reverse the human impacts on the 
climate. 


Now is the time for a last, great push for climate 
protection and equity. Otherwise after COP 6 in its 
current nuclear-power promoting, carbon credit- 
selling context, it will be too late. 


What can you do ? 


Join Rising Tide coalition and take a holistic view 
of climate change issues. 

Take action in your local community before and 
during COP 6 

Come to the Rising Tide Festival 


COP 6: The Hague, November 12-25" 2000. 
Contact Rising Tide : risingtide@post.com 





www.climateconference.org 





Victory in Vienna 


Eleventh Session, 2-6 October 2000, Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Elaboration of a Convention 
Against Transnational Organized Crime: 
Finalization and Approval of the Additional 
International Legal Instrument Against Trafficking 
in Persons, Especially Women and Children 


The Coalition Against Trafficking in Women 
(CATW), in conjunction with the International 
Human Rights Network, has led and won a 
decisive battle to effect a strong and inclusive 
definition of trafficking that is at the core of a new 
UN Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish 
Trafficking in Persons, especially Women and 
Children. This Protocol supplements the United 
Nations Convention against Transnational 
Organized Crime that has taken two years of 
negotiations and drafting in Vienna. The 
Convention, and its three Protocols on the 
Trafficking in Persons, the Smuggling of Migrants, 
and the Trafficking in Arms, will be open for 
States’ signatures in Palermo, Italy during 
December, 2000. 


Because the Trafficking Protocol is the first piece 
of international legislation to address trafficking in 
an entire document since the 1949 Convention for 
the Suppression of the Trafficking in Persons and 
of the Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others, 
the Coalition worked to insure that nothing in this 
Protocol would contradict the 1949 Convention, 
nor be used to undermine its provisions. More 
important, CATW and the International Human 
Rights Network also worked to insure that this 
Protocol would protect all victims of trafficking, 
not just those who could prove that they had been 
forced. Additionally, we wanted no definitional 
loopholes for traffickers whereby they could claim 
in their own defense that women had consented to 
their exploitation. 


The International Human Rights Network of NGOs 


CATW was joined by over 140 NGOs in the 
International Human Rights Network who 
supported a definition of trafficking that protects 
all victims. We note especially the work of the 
Movement for the Abolition of Prostitution and 
Pornography (MAPP), the European Women’s 
Lobby, the International Federation of Human 
Rights, and Equality Now who played a major role 
in the Vienna process, and all those other NGOs 
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too numerous to mention who contacted their 
respective delegations to defend a strong and 
effective definition of trafficking. CATW and our 
international partner NGOs worked successfully to 
insure that the following elements be included in 
the Protocol: 


‘that the Protocol be placed firmly in the body of 
international instruments for the protection of 
women’s basic human rights 


‘that the Protocol use the language of “victims of 
trafficking” rather than “trafficked persons” 
recognizing that although trafficked women are 
not only victims, they are victimized 


‘that trafficking takes place not only by means of 
the threat or use of force, coercion, abduction, 
deception or abuse of power but also by means of 
inducement or, in the final language agreed upon, 
by abuse of a woman’s position of vulnerability. 
A definition of trafficking based only on force or 
Slavery-like | conditions is insufficient to 
characterize the means and methods by which 
many women are trafficked 


‘that since most trafficking is for purposes of 
prostitution, the definition should mention 
prostitution explicitly. The Protocol uses the 1949 
Convention phrase, “exploitation of prostitution,” 
in the definition. 


‘that the consent of the victim is irrelevant, and 
that this should be stated clearly in the definition 
of trafficking 


‘that all these elements be placed in the definition 
itself, and not in any other article, since the 
definition is the core of the Protocol and will be 
used as a model for future international and 
national legislation on trafficking 


‘that there would be no supply of victims without 
the demand. This Protocol is the first international 
instrument that explicitly mentions the “demand” 
factor in Article 10, calling upon countries to take 
or strengthen legislative or other measures to 
discourage the demand that fosters all forms of 
exploitation that lead to trafficking in persons. 


‘that prosecution of traffickers cannot take place 
without protection of victims, thus _ providing 
victims with the necessary provisions for their 
protection and the guarantee of basic rights and 
requiring countries to take measures to prevent 
trafficking from occurring in the first place. 


Although most NGOs agreed on specific protective 
mechanisms for victims, Article 4 of the Protocol 
entitled “Assistance for and Protection of Victims 
of Trafficking in Persons” qualifies these 
protections by stating that countries “In 
appropriate cases and to the extent possible under 
domestic law” shall give assistance to victims. 
The Coalition had listed specific victim protections 
in past statements distributed to the delegates. 
In principle, these protections were accepted but, 
in fact, countries are not obliged to implement 
these provisions. 


Many of the delegates told us that they were 
impressed that the Coalition had attended a past 
session on the Protocol Against the Smuggling of 
Migrants by Land, Air and Sea. In attending the 
Migrant Smuggling Protocol session, CATW 
stressed the need to make connections between 
the two Protocols and argued especially for the 
principle of non-refoulement, or granting 
smuggled migrants the right not to be 
automatically sent back to their countries of origin 
and to seek asylum and refuge. Some delegates 
noted that there had been little NGO concern 
about the Migrant Smuggling Protocol and its 
relationship to the Trafficking in Persons Protocol. 


Positions of Opposing NGOs and UN Agencies, 
Rapporteurs and Committees 


CATW and the International Human _ Rights 
Network put most of our limited resources into 
defending a broad and inclusive definition of 
trafficking that protects all victims because NGOs 
supporting the legalization of prostitution and the 
“right of women to migrate for sex work,” and 
calling themselves the Human Rights Caucus, 
fought all of our provisions in the definition. The 
pro-“sex work” NGOs wanted a definition of 
trafficking that: did not mention § sexual 
exploitation or prostitution; omitted any mention 
of “inducement” or “abuse of a woman’s position 
of vulnerability;” promoted a definition limited to 
force or force-like conditions, arguing that a 
“trafficked person” could not consent to her own 
exploitation (and thereby the phrase, “irrespective 
of the consent of the person,” need not be 
mentioned in the definition); and eschewed any 
mention of “victims of trafficking,” instead arguing 
for the phrase, “trafficked persons.” 


The Coalition Against Trafficking in Women and 
the International Human Rights Network, 
unfortunately, had also to contend’ with 
statements on the Protocol issued by the Special 
Rapporteur on Violence Against Women, the 
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International Labour Organization and the UN High 
Commissioner for Human Rights. In her position 
paper dated May 20, 1999, the Special Rapporteur 
on Violence Against Women argued that the terms 
“victims” and “sexual exploitation” should not be 
included in the Protocol and questioned “whether 
all activities in the sex industry constitute ‘sexual 
exploitation’ per se, or whether only sex work 
under exploitative or slavery-like conditions could 


an 


qualify as ‘sexual exploitation’. 


Both the Special Rapporteur and the High 
Commissioner on Human Rights supported a 
definition of trafficking (the former Option 1) that 
was based on force or slavery-like conditions and 
which omitted any mention that the consent of the 
victim is irrelevant. The High Commissioner for 
Human Rights, in her June 1, 1999 Informal Note 
to the delegates also favored deleting the term 
“sexual exploitation” to “avoid the implementation 
difficulties inherently associated with undefined, 
imprecise and emotive terms such as ‘sexual 
exploitation’ when used in connection with adults.” 
The International Labour Organization also 
proposed deleting any reference in the Protocol to 
sexual exploitation. 


CATW and the International Human Rights 
Network therefore welcomed with appreciation the 
August 15, 2000 Report on “Contemporary Forms 
of Slavery” issued by the Working Group on 
Contemporary Forms of Slavery to the Sub- 
Commission on the Promotion and Protection of 
Human — Rights. This report strongly 
recommended to the Ad Hoc Committee drafting 
the new Protocol on Trafficking in Persons in 
Vienna that the Protocol not be “limited to forced 
or coerced trafficking but include all trafficking, 
irrespective of the consent of the victim.” The 
Working Group explicitly took note “with concern 
that in her most recent report (E/CN.4/2000/68, 
para.13) the Special Rapporteur on violence 
against women, offers a definition of ‘trafficking’ 
that is inconsistent with the principles of the 1949 
Convention.” 


Positions of Governments 


The majority of countries - many of them from 
the less wealthy and “sending countries” for 
trafficking -- wanted a definition that protected all 
victims of trafficking and that was not limited to 
force or coercion. Since, however, the Protocol 
could only be approved by consensus, it was 
necessary for all countries to agree on the 
provisions of the Protocol, including the definition. 
Most of the compromises were hammered out in 


English-only working groups or informal sessions, 
-- thus effectively prohibiting many non-English- 
speaking delegations from attending the small 
group sessions -- from which NGOs were 
excluded. At the beginning of the week of October 
2, 2000 devoted to a final discussion of the 
Trafficking in Persons Protocol, the Chairwoman 
suspended plenary discussions of the whole 
committee of all countries until a compromise 
among differing delegations was worked out in the 
small group sessions. In fact, the definition was 
not even discussed in plenary until the “eleventh 
hour” of the final nightly session on the last day of 
the Trafficking Protocol discussion. 


Many delegations at various points in the Vienna 
meetings supported a human rights definition of 
trafficking granting victims maximum protection of 
their basic rights and demanding full prosecution 
of traffickers -- among them, Argentina, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Columbia, China, Egypt, the United 
Arab Emirates, Syria, Algeria, Bangladesh, 
Pakistan, India, and  Burkina-Faso. Special 
mention goes to those delegations who -- many 
from the beginning of the Vienna process -- were 
consistently principled and courageous in their 
arguments and articulated positions: Belgium, 
the Philippines, the Holy See, Cuba, France, 
Norway, Finland, Morocco, Togo, and Madagascar. 
Sweden changed its earlier position and, in the 
October session, offered a definition of trafficking 
that helped effect consensus. 


In general, it was wealthy western and other 
industrialized countries - many of them receiving 
countries for victims of trafficking -- who 
supported many of the provisions called for by the 
pro-“sex work” NGOs. These countries, including 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, Ireland, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, Thailand, Spain, 
Canada, and the U.K., all offered various reasons 
for their positions. The United States _ initially 
argued that the terms “inducement” and 
“irrespective of the consent of the person” were 
vague and raised points of confusion for both 
ratification and implementation, but nonetheless 
indicated that they would be prepared to support 
a consensus definition. 


A Human Rights Definition that Protects All Victims 
of Trafficking 


The definition finally arrived at was a compromise, 
but one that included most of the key elements 
supported by the Coalition and its international 
partner organizations in the International Human 
Rights Network. The definition of trafficking that 
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has now been finalized in Article 2 bis of the 
Trafficking Protocol reads as follows: 


Definitions 

“For the purposes of this Protocol, 

(a) ‘Trafficking in persons’ shall mean the 
recruitment, transportation, transfer, harbouring 
or receipt of persons by means of the threat or 
use of force or other forms of coercion, of 
abduction, of fraud, of deception, of the abuse of 
power or of a position of vulnerability1 or of the 
giving or receiving of payments or benefits to 
achieve the consent of a person having control 
over another person, for the purpose of 
exploitation. Exploitation shall include, at a 
minimum, the exploitation of the prostitution of 
others or other forms of sexual exploitation2, 
forced labour or services, slavery or practices 
similar to slavery,3 servitude or the removal of 
organs. 


(abis) 

The consent of a victim of trafficking in persons to 
the intended exploitation set forth in 
subparagraph (a) shall be irrelevant where any of 
the means set forth in subparagraph (a) have 
been used.4 


(b) The recruitment, transportation, transfer, 
harbouring or receipt of a child for the purpose of 
exploitation shall be considered “trafficking in 
persons” even if this does not involve any of the 
means set forth in subparagraph (a) of this article. 


(c ) ‘Child’ shall mean any person under eighteen 
years of age.” 


Although there were some provisions exacted 
from the compromise, especially by countries that 
legalize/regulate prostitution, these points were 
placed in the “travaux preparatoires” (notes that 
will be used in interpreting the Protocol), and not 
in the text of the Protocol itself. These notes 
include a reference that the phrase “abuse of a 
position of vulnerability is understood to refer to 
any situation in which the person involved has no 


real and acceptable alternative but to submit to 
the abuse involved.” Another note indicates that 
“The Protocol is without prejudice to how States 
Parties address prostitution in their respective 
domestic laws.” 


Significance of this Victory 


This new Trafficking Protocol, and_ the 
achievement of a strong and principled definition 
of trafficking, has enormous significance for the 
21st century of women’s human rights. 


1. It helps insure that victims of trafficking will not 
bear the burden of proof and disallows a consent 
defense for traffickers 

2. It states that force, coercion or slavery-like 
conditions are insufficient to characterize the 
means of trafficking 

3. It reverses the trend in recent year to separate 
prostitution from trafficking 

4. It stems the tide of the pro-sex industry lobby 
which has worked to delete any mention of 
prostitution from new trafficking legislation 

5. It locates the UN _ Transnational Crime 
Convention within existing international human 
rights law, especially making it continuous with 
the 1949 Convention and Article 6 of CEDAW 


We are already seeing the effect that this 
Trafficking Protocol will have on future national 
legislation. CATW has been asked to conduct 
several country consultations with governmental 
ministries and parliamentarians re new national 
trafficking legislation. We thank those courageous 
delegations and all NGOs who took part in the 
Vienna process in some way for their untiring 
work to insure a Trafficking Protocol that protects 
all victims of trafficking. 


For further inquiries about the Trafficking Protocol, 
contact: 


Janice Raymond at jraymond@wost.umass.edu 
Malka Marcovich at malkam@club-internet. fr 


